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This portrait immediately gave me a keener 
insight into his artistic character than any other 
picture. Everything was sacrificed to express 
the radiance of the innermost, the most subtle 
and most intense expression of a human soul . 
Perhaps my impulsive nature, the extraordinary 
hour, the gaslight's hectic glare o'er the lapis- 
lazuli spots on his canvases may explain a good 
deal of the enchantment I felt on that evening. 
One thing is sure, that my first visit to Ryder 
was one of those hours never to be forgotten. 

It is Ryder's overflow of sentiment, curbed 
(sometimes even suppressed for the moment) by 
a sturdy awkwardness, which also now and then 
appears on the apparently so mild surface of his 
character; this patient waiting (running away 
from his studio to absorb November skies or 
moonlit nights, and returning to his canvases at 
all times of the day and night whenever a new 
idea suggests itself) until he can condense all 
the manifold inspirations of which a picture is 
created into the most perfect under the reigning 
circumstances, makes his art so great, that it 
can hold its ground even in the company of illus- 
trious masterpieces. 

One must see, his Siegfried riding along the 
Rhine, meeting the Rhinedaughters near a 
mighty oak, all bathed in a cold, armor-glitter- 
ing moonshine, to realize how he can flood a pict- 
ure with sensuous, bewitching poetry; and to 
fathom how far he can climb in grandeur of 
thoughtand composition one must study his Jonah. 
And Vanderdecken's world-weary phantom 
ship, as Ryder conceives it, drifting on the tem- 
pestuous sea of time, with its colossal troughs 
bedizened with the lurid glamor of a goblin sun— 
and struggling in the left distance on a mighty 
* wave, upwards! in an atmosphere laden with 
Good Friday gloom and glory : this upward move- 
ment is genius, pure and mighty, that will live 
for centuries to come (if no varnish slides occur). 
It is a picture impressive like religion, which 
is the highest art. 



THE TARBELLITES. 

This is a name that I have coined myself for a 
certain set of Boston painters, who have lately 
become conspicuous m our American art life, 
and I shall endeavor to handle this virgin mate- 
rial as brilliantly as a clever Parisian journalist. 

But as a critic, like all other human beings, is 
exposed to varying moods, I will confess at the 
very beginning that I shall feel satirically in- 
clined while depicting the virtues and vices of 
said Tarbellites. I do not want people to think 
for a moment that I have a personal grudge 
against them; no, on the contrary, I rather like 



them, and yet I cannot resist winking at the 
readers a3 I write these lines. A German pro- 
verb, "Was sich liebt, dass neekt sich," perhaps 
explains the situation . 

It is impossible to stay for any length of time 
in Boston and be interested in art matters with- 
out hearing of Tarbell. Rumors are afloat about 
him stating, that he is one of the greatest paint- 
ers living, and, mind, not only of America, but 
of the world. (Childe Hassam and several others, 
I believe, present a similar claim.) That settles 
the question at once; one is in duty bound to 
make an acquaintance with their work. 

Let us enter one of their exhibitions. There 
are lamp and firelight effects, and an occasional 
lawn fete. There are mothers with children, 
sitting in a boat, on the piazza, or in an orchard, 
and who apparently have no interest in life ex- 
cept a mania for posing in sunlight. The Tar- 
bellites are also very fond of depicting models,: 
sometimes nude, but generally dressed up like 
society girls, wearing any costume and color 
that the ideal or profane models have just on 
hand. Now and then they may also venture to 
select a certain material and have a dress spe- 
cially made, for they have as much inventive 
power as all that. 

Yet I want my reader to understand that the 
Tarbellites are, first of all, technicians. It is 
delightful to find painters at last who can paint. 
It is delicious to see large sweeps of color in. the 
right place, and whole hands and arms checked 
up by the means of clever color strokes and dots. 

On leaving such an exhibition, however, the 
delight is over. All one remembers is clever 
brusbwork and paint, and beneath the canvas 
nothing to satisfy one's soul. One surely has 
the right to ask of them not merely to show us 
something, but also to be something. We would 
hardly expect little shoeblack stories a la J. G. 
Brown (who, despite their sneers, has his indis- 
putable place in American art, such a one as they 
may be mighty glad to occupy some day) ; no, 
their selection of subjects is fair enough ; there 
is no reason why a life-size girl with a life-size 
horse, at a life-size watering trough, could not be 
made artistic and interesting, but Tarbell's 
picture lacks just what might save it — individ- 
uality. 

For the most amusing quality of the Tarbellites 
is that one can never be sure which of them painted 
this or that picture. This year de Camp exhibits 
a picture that seems to be technically a fac- 
simile of Benson's picture of last year, and next 
year Benson will come forth with a canvas that 
will look like a Tarbell of several years ago. In- 
dividuality is deemed unnecessary, and now and 
then a mill character actor like Phillip Hale ap- 
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, pears amongst them. In order to become a Tar- 
bellite one must merely manage to cover large 
surfaces with pyrotechnic displays of technique. 
This is why the school has so many followers. 

And then, sorry to say, their ever- changing 
. technique bears also no characteristic of its own. 
None of them has acquired a style like Henri 
Martin, for instance, whose pictures look as if 
they were painted on rough walls, or Raffaelli, 
whose pictures seem to be drawn with mud and 
colored with pastel. The Tarbellites are like 
clever American tailors, who closely follow the 
latest innovations, cut and material, of their 
European brothers. And thus they have been 
influenced successively by "Whistler. Sargent, 
Boldini, Degas, Zorn and many others, and lately 
Raffaelli and Abbott Thayer. Nevertheless, we 
must praise them for good taste in the selection of 
their masters; they would never, for instance, fall 
into extravagances like Dannat, who paints 
Spaniards in a Japanese manner with magnesium 
flasn-light illumination. 

It is certain that all who care for elegant 
brushmarks, veritable bareback performances, 
will be satisfied, nay, enthusiastic about the Tar- 
bellites, for it would be an absurdity to deny 
that they are clever men with a flexible hand 
and a sense of coloK It is a pity, however, that 
they sufier from a disease peculiar to all artists : 
they are not satisfied with their accomplish- 
ments ; they would like to paint like geniuses, 
and that is impossible to, them (because they are 
not. and never will be geniuses). So they adopt 
the exterior traits of geniuses, a certain non- 
chalance and hauteur, mannerisms and idiosyn- 
cracies, etc., and are often so unfortunate that 
they appear like inferior actore who make the 
by-play the principal attraction, which could 
never happen to a Salvini or DUse. 



LES PARNASSIENS. 

TOWARDS the end of the seventies, in a time 
full of gloom and anxiety, when C!io pre- 
pared to engrave a deep important line into the 
bronzen tablets of history, a peculiar cl=tn of young 
men assembled almost daily in a little festive 
room with laughing green wallpaper in the pas- 
sage des princes. They all carried bundles of 
manuscripts under their arms or in their pockets. 
The founder and patriarch of this peculiar con- 
gregation was a slender, alert youth, as beautiful 
as one paints those pages who loved queens, with 
roses blooming on his fair cheeks and a proud 
mane of ash-blond hair, falling in confused locks 
upon his shoulders. 

The neighbors, or other respectable citizens of 
Paris, when asked for information appeared sus- 



picious, they had nothing but the most unfavor- 
able things to report. In the first place, these 
young men were completely insane, 'one and all, 
even incurable; they seemed to be competing as 
to who would be the first to get into an asylum; 
besides that they were wicked fellows, capable of 
anything, and lastly — God be merciful to suffer : 
ing humanity I— they pretended to found a new 
school of poetry. 

Broadminded persons, however, who studied 
their doings, could not believe these reports. 
These young men neither slandered the old poets 
and their fame, nor did they (like the Symbolists 
at present) consider themselves finished masters 
and the others helpless botchers, but almost vice 
versa. Without even a programme to announce 
all the glories that were to come, they smoked 
their pipes and drank their claret and worked 
like ordinary mortals for hours — worked inde- 
fatiguably and with a passionate obstinacy until 
midnight, often the whole night, until aurora 
pressed her astonished face against the panes. : 
There they sat under a hanging lamp, at a long 
table, bending over large white sheets of paper, 
on which they continually crossed out and re- 
wrote certain words, to take a new page after an 
hour's work and begin the work over again. 
Had it not been for certain wild unrestrained 
crops of hair and much eccentricity of costume, 
all out of fashion, no honest man could have 
taken them for the representatives of anew school 
of poetry. 

The slender, blond youth with his ashen locks, 
as beautiful as the pages are painted, was Catulle 
Mehdes, a great favorite of all. And he who has 
so well related how his companions clung to him, 
and what merry spring days they spent together 
in the passage des princes, is Francois Coppee of 
the Academy ; another regular frequenter of the 
little cosy room with its laughing green wall- 
paper was Sully Prudhomme. And this peculiar 
and suspicious guild which met there in daily 
work, restlessly filing and polishing at their poet- 
ical ware, and mutually assisting by an inter- 
change of advice, in that time full of gloom and 
anxiety when the seventies neared their end, were 
the Parnassiens. 

They called themselves by another name, how- 
ever, Neo Romanticists, best of all. 

It was only the wickedness of neighbors and 
respectable citizens that attached to them the 
epithet ." Parnassiens," which signifies unskillful 
songsmiths who are only capable of producing 
mediocre rhymes. The critical public bestowed 
various other titles upon them; it mocked at them 
continually in anecdotes and caricatures, in vau- 
devilles and reviews, on the boulevard and in the 
brasseries ; there was never a worse crowd of 



